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from introduced species. Those who read the 
early reports by Dr. Perkins, of the British Asso¬ 
ciation Committee, will remember how rapidly 
the endemic insects were being' replaced by 
foreigners which had been introduced accident¬ 
ally; this book deals with a further phase of that 
sad drama. We all know how successful the 
Americans of the United States have been in deal¬ 
ing with the problems of economic entomology, 
and in Hawaii this experience has proved most 
beneficial, for not only have the enemies of pests 
been acclimatised, but in the importation of 
insects to combat the spread of the injurious 
Lantana we have, we are told, “ the first example 
in the world of the introduction of insects to pre¬ 
vent the spread of a plant.” If one more grumble 
may be permitted, we would like to express sur¬ 
prise that any scientific man should adopt the 
popular but erroneous spelling for coconut; but 
to avoid an unpleasant concluding sentence it may¬ 
be pointed out that all through the book there are 
occasional references to the ethnological aspect 
of certain plants and animals which are of interest 
to the ethnologist. 


COLLOID-CHEMISTRY. 

A Handbook of Colloid-Chemistry. The Recog¬ 
nition of Colloids, and their General Physico¬ 
chemical Properties. By Dr. Wolfgang 
Ostwald. Translated by Prof. M. H. Fischer. 
Pp. xii + 278. (London: j. and A. Churchill.) 
Price 125. 6 d. net. 

T is stated in the preface that this book has 
passed through three large editions in Ger¬ 
many. We are inclined to think that such success 
was due more to the fact that it was first in the 
field as a general treatise upon a subject which 
was attracting widespread interest than to in¬ 
trinsic merit. The ideas especially of the general 
theoretical portion are superficial, and the writ¬ 
ing loose, words being mistaken for ideas. It is 
stated more than once, for instance, that the 
colloid state is independent of chemical composi¬ 
tion. Taken literally, the statement is merely 
foolish. How foolish two examples will suffice 
to show. Azomethane, one of the most remark¬ 
able of colloid substances, loses its colloidal 
properties if a single hydrogen atom of its com¬ 
plex molecule is replaced by a halogen. Gold, 
silver, and platinum readily form colloidal solutions 
in solvents which contain a replaceable hydrogen 
atom, while the base metals form such solu¬ 
tions in hydroxyl-containing ’solvents. The 
author, however, does not really mean what he 
says. His many pages on the subject show that 
the thesis he is actually defending is the quite 
harmless one that for every substance some other 
substance can probably be found with which it will 
form a colloidal mixture. 

The colloidal state is, to use Bredig’s happv 
phrase, a microheterogeneous state of matter. It 
is the great merit of Picton and Linder that they 
made this clear. Dr. Ostwald characterises the 
different parts as “phases,” and speaks of colloids 
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as multiphasic systems. This is an unfortunate use 
of the word “phase,” which Gibbs defined as a 
portion of matter “uniform throughout, not only 
in chemical composition, but also in its physical 
state.” Probably the last thing we can claim for 
portions of matter of microscopic, and especially 
ultramicroscopic, dimensions is that they are 
physically homogeneous throughout. The misuse 
of the word “component” on p. 36, where it is 
confused with “phase,” is probably an error of 
translation. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is the 
section on surface energy. Here the author, by a 
series of unsound analogies, introduces unneces¬ 
sary confusion in a region which Gibbs, Rayleigh, 
and van der Waals had reduced to order. The 
part dealing with special properties of colloidal 
solutions, such as molecular weight, viscosity, 
osmotic pressure, etc., gives, on the whole, a clear 
account of the work which has been done. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

The Practical Principles of Plain Photo-micro¬ 
graphy. By George West. Pp. xii+145 
+ plates viii. (Dundee: University College, 
George West, 1916.) Price 45. 6 d. net. 
lx this book plain and practical directions are 
given for the preparation of photo-micrographs 
with the use of powers up to a J-inch objective. 
The author very rightly insists that the beginner 
should commence with low powers, and as he 
gains experience proceed step by step to the use 
of the higher powers. A feature of the book is 
its “ common sense ” : the tyro is not bewildered 
by a mass of details and scores of chemicals and 
solutions, but just a few are chosen and fully 
described which the author has used and found 
suitable, and throughout directions are given for 
the adaptation of simple apparatus to the end in 
view. 

After a few pages of general introduction the 
subjects of microscope and powers, illuminants, 
colour screens and camera are dealt with; then 
follow sections on photo-micrography with a land¬ 
scape camera, without a camera, and with a ver¬ 
tical camera. Next the details of the making of a 
photo-micrograph from beginning to end are 
given in dialogue form in the Sandford and 
Merton style, a method of instruction which per¬ 
sonally we do not care for, but which enables the 
author to give many “tips.” 

The book is illustrated with two plates showing 
arrangement of apparatus and six other plates, 
each with two figures, reproductions of photo¬ 
micrographs of various objects. These are 
described in the text, and a very full table is given 
of all the details respecting them—nature of the 
object and its staining, lens, illuminant, screen, 
plate, exposure, developer, etc. These should be 
very useful, giving the beginner just the informa¬ 
tion he wants. Finally, lists of necessaries, photo¬ 
graphic formulae, books on photo-micrography 
(which might have been priced with advantage), 
and an index complete the book. 
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The book is well printed and the reproduction 
of the- plates excellent, the price is exceedingly 
moderate, and we can recommend the work as 
an excellent one for the beginner. 

Tunbridge Wells and Neighbourhood. Edited by 
H. R. Knipe. Pp. 207. (Tunbridge Wells: 
Pelton, 1916.} 

This volume is a welcome addition to the series 
of local surveys which owe their origin to the 
annual congress of the South-Eastern Union of 
Scientific Societies. The series was begun by the 
“Survey and Record of Woolwich and West 
Kent,” which was published in commemoration 
of the twelfth congress of the Union, held at 
Woolwich in 1907; and later surveys have been 
issued in connection with the congresses held at 
St. Albans, Hampstead, and Bournemouth. The 
present volume makes a notable addition to the 
series, despite the fact that, owing to the war, it 
has been brought out under special difficulties. 

The South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies 
is heartily to be congratulated on these surveys. 
They are all of them confessedly provisional; but 
if they are made the basis of patient and con¬ 
tinued work, and if they open out beyond the 
biological and archaeological fields to the civic and 
sociological fields as well, they will mark a great 
step forward in the much-needed development of 
regional survey. Two lines of development readily 
suggest themselves: that each year all the 
affiliated societies in the area in which the annual 
congress of the Union is to meet should map out 
in good time the contributions already available 
for a local survey and the ground which still 
requires to be surveyed; and that, after the 
annual congress has met, further work should be 
organised and the results printed at intervals 
uniformly with the congress volume, and so be 
readily incorporated. 

There is always an abundant demand for guide¬ 
books of the popular and familiar kinds, but we 
see no reason why many towns and districts 
should not gradually provide themselves and their 
visitors with regional surveys, progressively 
developing in scope, exhaustiveness, and accuracy, 
and forming guide-books of a higher and a more 
intelligent order. Mr. Knipe and his collaborators 
are to be heartily congratulated on having pro¬ 
vided the first draft of such a guide-book for Tun¬ 
bridge Wells and neighbourhood. C. H. G. 

Through South Westland. A Journey to the 
Haast and Mount Aspiring, New Zealand. By 
A. Maud Moreland. Second Edition. Pp. xviii 
+ 222. (London and Melbourne, Christchurch, 
Wellington and Dunedin : Whitcombe and 
Tombs, Ltd., n.d.) Price 6 s. net. 

This entertaining description of a five weeks’ 
riding tour in South Island, New Zealand, gives 
an excellent impression of the character of the 
country traversed and much information as to 
the kindly disposition of the inhabitants. Both the 
text and the beautiful photographs with which the 
volume is provided will interest students of the 
geography and natural history of New Zealand. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications .] 

Life Assurance Tables. 

Your article in Nature for July 6, pp. 383-4, quotes 
me correctly “that life assurance business has been 
based upon mortality tables which represented the ex¬ 
pectation of life under the relatively unhealthy condi¬ 
tions which existed a half-century ago ” ; and then, a 
few sentences later, the article makes the above quota¬ 
tion credit me with saying that the mortality tables 
were published “a half-century ago”—which I did not 
say. 

Your article explains that the mortality table pub¬ 
lished in 1901, now in use by the assurance companies 
(of Great Britain ?), is based upon mortalities observed 
by sixty assurance companies under the relatively un¬ 
healthy conditions which existed during the thirty 
years 1863 to 1893—that is, from more than “ a half- 
century ago” (fifty-three years) to twenty-three years 
ago, an average of thirty-eight year,s ago . It is within 
the last thirty-eight years that the great advances in 
preventive and curative medicine (excepting vaccina¬ 
tion) have been made. 

The American Experience Table was compiled by 
Homans in the year 1868, and was based chiefly upon 
the mortality data of the Mutual Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany of New York. These data therefore represent 
the relatively unhealthy conditions which existed in a 
period of time averaging considerably more than “ a 
half-century ago.” As the writers of the article on 
life insurance in the last edition of the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ” (p. 666, second column) say, the American 
Experience Table “is now in wider use than any other 
for computing the premiums of American companies.” 
It therefore seems that my sentence, quoted in the first 
paragraph, thoroughly respected the value of under¬ 
statement. W. W. Campbell. 

Lick Observatorv, August 7. 


Pre-Columbian Use of the Money-Cowrie in America. 

In Nature of August 10 (p. 488) there was a notice 
of an article by Mr. C. B. Moore (published in the 
Journal of the Academy of Natural Science of Phila¬ 
delphia, 2nd Ser., part ji.,vol. xvi.) on the explorations 
of aboriginal sites in the Tennessee River valley, which 
raises the interesting_ question of the provenance of 
certain cowries found there. These are pronounced by 
Dr. H. A. Pilsbry, the well-known American con- 
chologist, to be examples of the money-cowrie, Cypraea 
moneta, of Eastern Seas, and they have never been 
recorded before from an aboriginal mound in the 
United States. Nor has the species ever been re¬ 
corded living on any of the shores of the Americas. 
To account for their presence in the Tennessee mound, 
Dr. W. H. Dali, another of America’s leading con- 
chologists, has suggested that the cowries “may have 
come off one of Columbus’s own ships ” ! 

In the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., is the 
dress of a Cree woman, collected by the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, 1804-5, on which are four dozen 
cowries of the dwarf variety atava of C. moneta (see 
American Anthropologist, 1905, for picture). 

Willoughby believes these cowries were sold to the 
Indians by the Hudson Bay Company in the late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 

Montgomery (Transactions of the Canadian Institute 
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